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ABSTRACT 

The accountability of the English teacher is 
discussed from the standpoint of who they beiieve they are 
accountable to and who is properly accountable to them. The English 
teacher is said to be accountable to his students, his colleagues 
within and outside his discipline, to the parents of his students and 
to the larger local community which supports the schools, and to 
state, national, and other local groups. Those who are said to be 
accountable to the English teacher are the students, the parents, 
administrators, and the wider communities. It is concluded that it is 
the English teacher’s obligation to take up an active role in 
clarifying for himself, his students, his colleagues, and his several 
communities what he is trying to do in the educational process, what 
conditions he needs in order to have a chance of success, and what 
means may be used to evaluate that success. (DB) 
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English teachers have always been accourJablc in the sense that they 
have formulated long-term goals and immediate objectives with concern 
first for their students, and second for their colleagues and the many com- 
munities — local, state, national and world — to which they have a recog- 
nized responsibility. They have been willing to communicate their aims 
and the outcomes of their teaching. This willingness has motivated die 
publication of libraries Full of books and papers on goals and objectives 
in English, on the art of English instruction, and on the evaluation of such 
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instruction so that teaching could be appropriate to the learning situation. 

Apparently ignoring these activities, which represent the professional 
commitment of thousands of thoughtful teachers, proponents of the 
’’educational engineering” approach make such sweeping statements as, 
"The product of our educational process has never been evaluated." In 
questioning the appropriateness of the metaphor which equates a student 
and his educational progress with a "product,” English teachers take ser- 
ious issue with the idea that evaluation has not always been a fundamental 
part of their daily ministry to their students. 

"But,” say the educational engineers, "we want to know the cost per 
unit of learning. Therefore, we wish teachers to state their goals and ob- 
jectives in terms of the behavior of their students at the completion of in- 
struction, and we wish these results to be quantifiable.” 

Are Results Predictable? 

English teachers, mindful of the old saying about doctors of medicine 
that a quack is one who guarantees results, wish to forestall quackery in 
education -by pointing out that there is no way of guaranteeing the results 
of any instruction, just as there is no way of guaranteeing the results of 
medical treatment. The doctor can foresee the results of the chain smoker s 
behavior and can advise him to give up smoking, but the physician is not, 
in fairness, to be held accountable if the patient lights up in the corridor 
as he leaves or at the bar on the comer with his friends. No more can 
teachers force behavior on students or control the society in which they 
‘move. No one can predict what a child will learn or when he will learn 
it. Who but a charlatan would venture to guarantee any particular be- 
havior of human bangs? 

English teachers affirm that education is that process which provides 
opportunities for new experiences to the learner, experiences which he 
encounters and assimilates until new learnings become part of his repertoire 
for dealing with his own life experiences. However, it would be destruc- 
tive to assume that these learnings are acquired in some simple manner. 
Literalists who presume that neat and simply worded objectives can be 
attained fail to understand that learning is not always linear and logical 
but is often unpredictably simultaneous and physdiological. 

The art of teaching lies in the teacher’s ability to perceive the stu- 
dent's needs and to arrange optimal environments for extending his range 
of experience. Often these needs will arise or can be cued to arise at about 
the same time for a number of students so that group instruction can take 
place, but just as often the student’s needs will be unique, so that the 
teachers skills will be called upon to deal with each one’s needs iodivid- 
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ually. In some cases a student’s need can be fulfilled by a few seconds of 
class time taken to answer a puzzling question; in others, even yean of 
trying to understand his problems and helping him to solve them may not 
be enough. The goals of teaching when they relate to student needs are 
impossible to predict as to kind, duration, or outcome. Attempting to force 
teachers to predict the needs and preconceive the outco m es can only lead 
to misunderstanding by the public of what the learning process is. 

Well-meaning people who do not understand this aspect of educa- 
tion mistake a necessary tentativeness and openness to improvisation for 
confusion of purpose, inadequate teaching skill, or a failure of the will to 
teach. Ironically, even though mote students are 'entering college better 
prepared academically than ever before, and teachers are providing a 
wider opportunity for a greater number of students, schools are being 
confronted with a demand to be ‘accountable" because of an implied 
failure, a superficial broadside being leveled in these times at other poli- 
tical and social institutions as well. 
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Is the English Teacher Accountable? 

In the face of such popular misconceptions, English teachers want to 
say plainly (1) who they believe they are accountable to, and (2) who is 
properly accountable to them. 

The English teacher is first accountable to his students. It is his 
obligation to be aware of the full range of his student’s needs. He is re- 
sponsible for communicating with his students and for using all his exper- 
tise as a teacher and as a person to provide a variety of language exper- 
iences. He is continually responsible for apprising them of tfeir progress 
in appropriately challenging act i v iti e s . 

. . *** tocher « accountable to his colleagues, both within 

he discipline and outside of it. Within his discipline he is responsible for 
taking part in a continuing professional dialogue that clarifies his percep- 
bons and procedures for his fellow teachers in English. He is responsible 
for testing his ideas against those of others, including ideas which he dis- 
caveres in publications and other media. This dialogue provides the forum 
witiun which methods and Ideas can be tested for their validity and use- 

fulness; It is the means by which the teacher continually renews himself 
professionally. 

^^GjIIeagpes in other disciplines form the next rirde of accountability. 
Thqr should understand what the English teacher is doing not only be- 
03X56 “ST are * gto up who do much to disseminate information and atti- 
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teacher is trying to accomplish. 

English teachers arc next accountable to the parents 
and to L toger local — * whi* ■«" *J? 

English teacher perceives to 

in the understanding of what is happening m 
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The basis of a workable accountability at all of 
dialogue. Iu the past, the framework for such ^ _ 

the dilemma the total commmut, f«o »w ^ afforded 
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in the past to avoid tlus dialogue wrtho partt 1»^ detadr- 

enterprise, .hey can , long* a fetd tt * ^^Z^nrist today, 
meet haa leen destroyed by the «ed to be a p«t 

Today's realities demand Aatogne, to foifcto fe 

of rt Indeed, by talent and training, they are ideally srnreo 

Who Is Accountable to the Enoush Teachea? 

Just as important as Ae 

dents, to bis colleagues, an “ . ^ accountability of eaA of these 

, responsible intern* m bs “ “^XentoL accountable to 

W '» fc , r^l^nfar^t^P^ Ae foaming process. 
Ae teacher of Eogi^f° tto 8 ^J^giglish for Ae outof school 
Parents are accountable to the rmrtrmnp environment which 

hours of Ibeit^diemT^M^PP^ 1 ^Am. At the 
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teachers to resist any mechanistic attempt to consider their children identi- 
cal "product units.” 

Administrators and others who provide the school climate are ac- 
countable to the English teacher for protecting and fostering the teaching 
process. The wider communities are accountable for providing the nn 
dal, cultural, and social support for carrying on the education of children 
in English subjects. 

What Must the Teacher Do? 

These mutually accountable groups must be made aware of the folly 
of expecting teachers to make some prior guarantee of student perform- 
ance. It is therefore now the English teacher's obligation to take up an 
active role in clarifying for himself, his students, his colleagues, and his 
several communities, just what he is trying to do in the educational pro- 
cess, what conditions he needs in order to have a chance of success, and 
what Hf yan* may be used to evaluate that success. 

English teachers insist that they must be the interpreters to the public 
of the purposes of English instruction and of the terms for describing its 
results. They believe that they can most dearly explain the necessary and 
desirable changes which have taken place in English dassrooms in recent 
years. 

Rather than trying to state unrealistic goals and objectives which can- 
not be met, English teachers can delineate the kinds of experiences they 
plan to provide for their students so that parents can understand the pro- 
gram. More meaningful ways of evaluating the success of&iglish^ pro- 
grams »han "immediately observable behavior” or "objective tests are 
matay and varied: for example, tapes revealing patterns of language devel- 
opment, files of sample papers, quality and quantity of reading, atten- 
dance at plays or other cultural events, or evidence of a positive, critical 
attitude toward the media. 

English teachers believe that they are now, and always have been, 
accountable for the results of their instruction, taking into account the 
conditions under which titty have been expected to work, the sodal and 
ynlfrtral climate of the schools and the school systems in which they have 
and the state of the civilization of which they and the other mem- 
bers of the educational enterprise are a part Now it is die duty of English 
teachers to foster a deeper understanding among all people who have a 
stairs in the educational process. 
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